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Yreka Western RR No. 19, 2-8-2, leaving the roundhouse at Yreka to start an 
early morning shift in the yards before making the day’s run to Montague. 
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YREKA WESTERN RR 


By STANLEY T. BORDEN 


In March, 1851, when the entire state of California was in the 
midst of gold fever, a prospector named Abraham Thompson made 
the first discovery of the precious metal that started the rush to 
Yreka Flat. Within six weeks some two thousand people arrived 
which led to the establishment of the settlement known as Thompson’s 
Dry Diggins. This name was shortly changed to Shasta Butte City. 
In 1852 there were sufficient people to create the County of Siskiyou 
and w.asta Butte City became the county seat, which was renamed 
Yreka, derived from Wyekah, the Indian name of Mt. Shasta. 

For many years the people of Yreka depended on stagecoach, 
wagon, and horseback for transportation, but in the early 1870’s the 
Southern Pacific Railroad started building their California & Oregon 
Railroad up the Sacramento Valley. The original survey made by the 
railroad’s chief engineer, Samuel S. Montague, was to have the line 
run through Yreka, but when he died in 1883, the new engineer, Wil- 
liam Hood, made several surveys and found that to run the railroad 
through Yreka was more difficult and expensive, so therefore, he laid 
out a line that ran straight across Shasta Valley, passing to the east 
of Yreka. When citizens of Yreka found their city was to be by-passed, 
they formed a committee with H. B. Gillis, a leading attorney as chair- 
man, which met on December 4, 1886, with Southern Pacific officials 
that included Leland Stanford and Charles F. Crocker. A couple of 
weeks later the committee was informed by Crocker that the engin- 
eers reported that to divert the line through Yreka would make it 5% 
miles longer and would add largely to the expense of construction, so 
it would be impossible to change the location. 

During January, 1887, the Southern Pacific was laying track be- 
tween Shasta River and Julien’s and the town of Montague was laid 
out at the six-mile post on the Little Shasta Road where the railroad 
crossed. February 9 had been set as the date for the first passenger 
and freight trains into Montague, but had to be postponed for several 
days because of a storm. Early in March the work of erecting a depot 
was started. 

The people of Yreka were not at all satisfied with being left off 
the railroad and decided to build their own. The first effort was the 
securement of subscriptions to the extent of about $75,000. Without 
perfecting an organization, an assessment of one per cent was levied 
on the subscriptions to make a survey. They had Palmer & Storey, 
San Francisco engineers, make a survey in April, 1887, from Yreka to 
Julien’s (a couple of miles north of Montague) for their proposed 
Yreka Branch Railroad. Though this was a level ten mile route, it 
would require the expense of building and maintaining a depot at 
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Julien’s, so this route was abandoned. 

Another effort was made to bond the town for building a railroad 
over the shorter but hillier route to Montague and an election was 
held on August 27, 1887, to incur an indebtedness in the sum of 
$85,000. The result of the election was almost unanimous in favor of 
the undertaking, there being only four ‘‘No” votes cast. When the vote 
counting was finished and the result announced, enthusiasm ran high. 
Bells were rung, cannon boomed, the band headed a long torchlight 
procession and the joyful demonstration rode far into the night. Un- 
fortunately, the bonds didn’t sell because a southern California boom 
made money scarce. 

The next move was on the original plan of a stock corporation 
and a meeting was held on April 24, 1888, at the No. 1 fire engine 
house in Yreka. The Yreka Railroad was organized with a capital 
stock of $100,000 4000 shares at $25 per share, and Jerome Churchill, 
J. M. Walbridge, H. B. Gillis, Charles Iunker, and F. A. Autenrieth 
were elected as directors. The company was officially incorporated 
on May 28, 1888, with Jerome Churchill as president. 

The contract for construction of the railroad was let to A. J. 
Gillis and work got under way the middle of August. The rail, rolling 
stock and an engine were ordered, with W. N. Dale’s sawmill near 
Igurna furnishing the 20,000 ties needed. Tools and apparatus had 
arrived and boarding houses were built for the workers. The 
timbers for the trestles and bridges, and a large number of ties had 
been delivered at Montague. A large number of teams had been en- 
gaged to haul the, timbers and ties, and to assist in hauling dirt for 
leveling and filling in the railroad grade. In early September, the 
work was being crowded along, the plows, scrapers, dump carts and 
other equipment being all new, it was expected to be finished to 
Shasta River in a day or two. 

The first rails, of which 520 tons had been ordered, had left New 
York on September 10 via Isthmus of Panama, as it was $2.90 a ton 
cheaper than if shipped overland, and were expected to arrive between 
the 10th and 15th of October, with the balance to follow and arrive 
before November 1. On order in San Francisco were two flat cars, 
a box car, and a combination passenger and baggage car. 


By September 26 the property at Main and Second Streets in 
Yreka had been purchased for the depot location and teams were 
plowing and scraping from Shasta River to Butcher Hill. There were 
70 men and 26 teams employed. The teamsters with teams were paid 


$5 per day. 

The Journal reports on October 3 that all grading was completed 
between Montague and Shasta River, that the piling was being driven 
for the Shasta River bridge, and that considerable rock blasting was 
being done at Butcher Hill. The camp had been moved to a point 
on the old Oregon Road, a mile and a half from Yreka. Also, that a 
saloon had been opened on top of Butcher Hill for the accommodation 
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Yreka Railroad’s Shasta River bridge just after completion with a trainload of 
workers. 


Engine Number | of the Yreka Railroad, ‘Old Betsy,” at Yreka with fireman Jack 
From the collection of J. S. Osborne, cour- 


tesy of the Siskiyou County Historical Society. 


Frizell and engineer Charles Lewis. 
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Engine Number 3 with a train at Yreka during the early days of the Yreka 
road. From the collection of Ken Kidder. 


Yreka Railroad's little-known gas passenger motor Number 5 was one of Hall 
Scott’s very earliest products. Hall Scott Motor Car Company photo. 
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Yreka Western engine Number 7 at Montague in October, 1945, as photographed 
by Philip C. Johnson, still bearing its State Belt RR number. 


ptr ; ee | 


Yreka Western engine Number 8 switching the Yreka yard in 1945. 
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Engine Number 9 of the Yreka Western switching the Yreka yard. 














Posed at the Yreka water tower of the Yreka Railroad engine Number 10 is 
photographed by L. J. Ciapponi in 1934. 
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Yreka Western engine Number 8 with a train 
From the collection of the Siskiyou County Historical Society. 
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7 VREKA WESTERN 





Yreka Western's first and only diesel, Number 602, came second-hand from the 
Bamberger Railroad and is shown here at the Yreka yard in a photo by W. C. 
Whittaker. 
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Engine Number 18 of the Yreka Western at Montague in August, 1956, in a photo 
by H. F. Stewart. 
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Yreka Western engine Number 19 at Montague in 1955, taken by S. T. Borden. 
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Yreka Western’s only shay, Number 94, sheleahel in the Yreka yard in 1946 
by Bill Dessert. 
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Yreka Western's short-lived Number 100 shown at Bayshore enroute to scrapping 
in December, 1955, in a photo by Douglas S. Richter. 
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of thee directors, officers, and a few others including ladies, enjoyed 
ers a chance to stop and whisky up. 


The November 4 issue reports that the first rails had arrived at 
Montague, grading was being done inside the Yreka town limits near 
Col. Stone’s residence, and that wagons and scrapers were filling the 
fills between Mrs. Smith’s ranch and Butcher Hill. During the follow- 
ing week the Shasta River bridge was completed. The new cars ar- 
rived on November 20, and on this same day the first rails were laid 
at Montague. On the following day a second hand locomotive arrived, 
being rented for $10 per day from the Southern Pacific. 


On November 28, with track laid to Shasta River bridge, the 
engineer hauled the new coach with an excited crowd on board from 
Montague to the bridge and back, with the whistle blowing and the 
bell ringing most of the way. By December 5 the Yreka Creek bridge 
was finished and the grade completed into Yreka. The tracklayers had 
reached the halfway point at the Powers’ ranch and the erecting of 
the Yreka depot was started. 


On the afternoon of December 7, an excursion party consisting 
of thme directors, officers, and a few others including ladies, enjoyed 
a pleasure trip to Montague. After considerable whistle blowing, the 
train left the road crossing near Col. Stone’s windmill at the town 
limits about 2 p.m., and after remaining at Montague for nearly a 
half hour, the train returned homeward. This was the first passenger 
trip from Yreka over the branch railroad. 


On the afternoon of the following day there was some excitement 
when the box car became uncoupled at the down grade on Butcher 
ill beyond China graveyard, making a quick trip, stopping on the up 
grade from Shasta River, within a short distance of Montague. It was 
followed by the engine without a chance to couple on as the engineer 
did not wish to run too fast over the unballasted track on the Yreka 
side of the river. 


By December 19 the depot and roundhouse were completed and 
the tracklayers were busy putting down side tracks at the depot and 
to the gravel beds in Yreka Creek. On this same day the new loco- 
motive, No. 1, a 2-4-2 saddle tank Baldwin, arrived from Philadelphia 
and was hauled to Yreka by the construction engine. 

On January 6, 1889, the new locomotive hauled the passenger 
car filled with people to Montague in 25 minutes and returned in 22 
minutes. The construction engine was now returned to the Southern 
Pacific and No. 1 which was soon nicknamed “Old Betsy,” took over 
the job of completing the ballasting of the track. 

The railroad was officially opened for traffic on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 9, 1889, and the passenger train was reported behind time in 
getting started by trouble with the brakes, but made a lively trip after 
getting off. On the following Sunday, two excursion trains were run 
in addition to the regular passenger train. It was expected to easily 
make the trip in 15 minutes with the completion of the ballasting, 
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and the fare was set at 50 cents one way and 75 cents round trip. With 
the completion of the railroad, the men employed on the construction 
were discharged and on receiving their pay, some of them tested 
Yreka benzine quite freely, to ascertain how it compared with the 
Montague dynamite. 


The Journal’s report on the railroad was that the up grade from 
Yreka to China graveyard was 116 feet to the mile. From this point 
around Butcher Hill to Mrs. Smith’s ranch was down grade 116 feet, 
from this to near Shasta River the grade was 80 feet, with 116 feet 
within a mile to the bridge and less than 100 feet from the bridge 
to Montague. The railroad was 7.9 miles long and laid with 40 pound 
rail. The depot and yards were located at Main and Second Streets 
(in later years it was moved to the present site at the east end of 
Miner Street to make room for Highway 99 which cuts through the 
old depot grounds). The cost of construction and equipment over- 
shot the original estimate and was about $110,000. 

On the morning of July 19, a fire breke out in the Fiock Hotel and 
the Yreka Fire Department received a frantic appeal for help. The 
fire fighting apparatus was loaded on flat cars and in 13 minutes 
arrived in Montague, but unfortunately arrived too late to save the 
large two-stor¥ frame building. 

The anticipated returns were slow in developing, which together 
with the damage inflicted in the snow winter of 1889-90, when attend- 
ant freshets in Yreka Creek washed away the grade for a long dis- 
tance on the east side and greatly damaged the bridge approaching 
town, made a rather gloomy outlook for the stockholders. 

From the very inception of the railroad, the people of Scott Valley, 
to the west, had not only been in sympathy with its building, but many 
had purchased stock in the hope that it would be extended to Fort 
Jones and Etna in the valley. On May 6, 1904, a “railroad’’ meeting 
was held at Etna and on the following evening at Fort Jones, for the 
purpose of organizing a railroad company, with a capital of $100,000, 
to aid the construction of a railroad from Yreka through Scott Valley 
to Etna to be known as the Yreka & Pacific Railroad. Engineers 
estimated that it would cost approximately $1,000,000 to build the 42 
miles of railroad with a maximum grade of two per cent. The high 
cost of construction was more than the people of the valley could 
raise, so no more was done about it. 


It was along in 1905 that a special circus train pulled into Yreka, 
and after a fine performance, the special was loaded with all circus 
belongings and the cars coupled up into one long train instead of 
splitting it into two for the heavy pull out of town, with the result 
that in making the curved across the Yreka Creek, rough handling by 
the engineer in jerking the long load, spread the light rails and over 
went several cars, one loaded with wild beasts. It cost the railroad 
$2500 in damages. 

The firm of Scott & Van Arsdale of San Francisco became inter- 
ested in the Yreka Railroad and purchased it in April, 1906, taking over 
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on the 7th, with George W. Scott, president; W. W. Van Arsdale, vice- 
president; B. C. Scott, H. B. Gillis, and Alex J. Rosborough as direc- 
tors, and headquarters were moved to San Francisco. The new owners 
announced their intention to extend the railroad to Scott Valley and 
asked the people along the route to subscribe $50,000, which would 
cover the interest of the building cost which they estimated as $800,- 
000. By April 18, tents and camp outfits had arrived at the freight 
depot, for work to commence immediately, but that was the day that 
San Francisco was hit by the earthquake which was followed by a 
disastrous fire. The money was no longer available for the extension, 
so the project was abandoned. 

Apparently the affairs of the railroad continued on an even keel 
for awhile with the largest number of passengers carried during 1912 
with a total of 30,801. Aiter this the automobile and the truck were 
beginning to negotiate even the roads of Siskiyou County, and the 
year 1915 was the beginning of deficits on the books. The war years 
didn’t improve business and finally Scott & Van Arsdale could no 
longer carry the deficits and had to give up. To keep the railroad 
from closing down, a number of Yreka citizens purchased the entire 
stock on April 1, 1920. R. H. DeWitt was made president, but the rail- 
road continued to operate in the red. A gasoline powered combina- 
tion passenger and baggage car replaced the regular steam passenger 
train. 

On June 30, 1928, the railroad was sold to the Klamath River 
Holding Company, with H. A. De Vaux as president. The company 
announced plans to extend the railroad not only into Scott Valley to 
Etna, but along the Klamath River to Happy Camp, a distance of 108 
miles. Because the track was in bad condition, causing frequent de- 
railments which resulted in damage and delay to such an extent that 


merchants and farmers were resorting to other means of transporta- 
tion, the railroad applied for, and on December 8, received permission 
from the ICC to issue $120,000 first-mortgage six per cent bonds for 
rehabilitation of the line and rolling stock. 


In December, 1929, the ICC examiner denied the railroad’s pro- 
posal to extend the line 38 miles to Etna to serve Scott Valley, as not 
economically justifiable. Passenger business was down to 2980 for 
the year. Only $25,000 of the bonds were issued and sold, probably 
due to the depression, and none of the money was used for rehabili- 
tation or equipment. Losses from operation continued in the years 
following the sale of the bonds and interest payments on the bonds 
were defaulted. As a result the company became involved in fore- 
closure proceedings which culminated in the sale of the railroad at a 
public auction on July 12, 1933. Carl W. Faucett, who owned $24,000 
of the bonds (a San Francisco bank owned the other $1000), became 
trustee for the bondholders and acquired the railroad with a bid of 
$7500. 

The Yreka Western Railroad was incorporated on August 24, 1933, 
with an authorized capital stock of $25,000 by Carl W. Faucett, who 
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became president. The ICC authorized acquisition of the railroad on 
April 18, 1935, and the $25,000 in stock was exchanged for the bonds, 
with Faucett getting 240 shares and the bank getting 10 shares. The 
new company assumed the current obligations incurred by the bond- 
holders totaling $19,713, of which $11,746 was due the Southern Pacific 
on junction settlements. The company was hoping to obtain a loan 
of $25,000 for replacing the original 40 pound rail and new ties. The 
company was renting an SP locomotive for $1 a day and two box cars 
for 10 cents a day. 

The Southern Pacific brought proceedings for the money owed 
them, but as the railroad was broke, the Superior Court of Siskiyou 
County appointed Orlo G. Steele as receiver on September 16, 1935. 
At an ICC hearing on June 23, 1936, Steele stated that under the cor- 
porate management and prior management by a trustee for the bond- 
holders, no maintenance of any appreciable nature had been done 
and as a result it became practically impossible to operate trains over 
the railroad during wet weather what with repeated derailments, 
warped rails, decayed ties, and lack of repairs to the trestles, so the 
ICC authorized the issuance of $25,000 five per cent demand receivers’ 
certificates for the necessary rehabilitation of the railroad with the 
SP agreeing to supply the materials, advance the labor costs, and 
accept therefore the receivers certificates. 


Under Steele’s management the track was put into better condi- 
tion and the 40 pound rail was replaced with 75 pound. In 1942, A. D. 
Schader, a San Francisco railroad contractor, acquired the majority 
of the capital stock and became president of the railroad. During and 
since World War II, business for the railroad has increased, with saw 
mills and industries moving into Yreka, and finances have become 
stable allowing the railroad to operate on a satisfactory basis, so that 
on September 30, 1948, the receivership was terminated. For a num- 
ber of years the Fruit Growers Supply has been loading logs at Yreka 
for interchange with the SP for final movement to Hilt. Perhaps the 
most unusual of the regular loads to travel on the railroad are the 
tank cars of the local gas company. Without pipe line or local manu- 
facturing plant, all of the community’s heating gas is hauled in special 
tank cars under pressure and released into the gas company’s storage 
tank at Yreka. 

On December 15, 1954, A. D. Schader died, and Herbert F. Baker 
became the president until with court approval the railroad was sold 
August 6, 1956, to Willis B. Kyle, who became president. 

Prospects of the railroad appear very good. The LCL and express 
are handled from Montague to Yreka by truck, and the railroad also 
has a highway common carrier franchise from Yreka to Scott Valley 
and down the Klamath River as far as Orleans in Humboldt County. 

A diesel electric locomotive acquired from the Bamberger Rail- 
road in 1958, is doing most of the work, with two ex-McCloud River 
Railroad 2-8-2 steam locomotives ready to take over in case of a 
break down or extra work. 
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